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KIRMAN’S HERITAGE IN WASHINGTON 


VASE RUGS IN THE TEXTILE MUSEUM 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


Among the stately Persian carpets of the Safavid 
Period, the vase rugs of Kirman have exerted a 
twofold fascination for the connoisseur, for the stu- 
dent and for the many people who simply enjoy 
exposure to their charming color effects and serene 
luxuriance.! Their designs are regimented, yet at 
the same time they offer a lavish display of varia- 
bility and invention. In most of the older examples 
the basic layout is standard, locked into the same 
set arrangement.” This consists of three similar ogee 
lattices, each of which is traced by continuous 
stems which are usually given distinctive forms and 
distinguishing colors. Each lattice is composed of 
offset rows of ogival panels. Each panel’s junction 
with its neighbors at sides and ae is marked by 
an elaborate floral form whose axis is longitudinal 
to the carpet. Along each curving side of every 
panel, between these points of juncture, is placed an- 
other floral form whose axis, being that of the 
boundary stem, is diagonal to the field. The three 
lattice systems are stepped vertically in such a way 
that these floral forms do not conflict, and every 
panel of each lattice contains six great flowers, two 
of which lie upon its vertical axis, while the other 
four are placed diagonally. One noticeable result is 
that the flowers which are placed diagonally form 
relatively clear rows along and (normally in fours) 
across the field. The vertical blossoms are less con- 
spicuous, since they occur merely in pairs, or else 
one in full upon the center line and halves at the 
sides of the field. To this extent the arrangement is 
definite and orderly and predictable, even though it 
is quite complex. 

A quality of unexpectedness is supplied by the 
myriad shapes which the great flowers assume, the 
variations in their colorings and their contours, the 
extravagance of their surface decoration, particu- 
larly in the later examples. Such blossoms never 
grew in earthly gardens, even though the outline of 
one may somewhat resemble that of a Turk’s-cap 
lily; another a carnation or a highly double mari- 
gold. Ordinarily they assume palmette forms, as if 
seen from the side; always they are fantastic. When 
one least expects to find them, the vases, which pro- 
vide the name for the class, appear upon the vertical 
axes. Sometimes a single vase will replace a pal- 
mette upon the center line; sometimes there will be 
two, pre-empting the side axes; sometimes merely 
half-vases at the very edges of the field, They may 
be found near one end only, or again they may be 
scattered through the carpet’s length. There seems 
to have been no firm rule. 

Two of the connecting stem systems will normally 
follow courses intelligibly curving to fulfill their 
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functions in an obvious way, and both will show the 
same profiled leaf scars at intervals, but usually they 
differ in color. The stems of the third may be white, 
and composed of a series of leaflet and sprig forms, 
pointed alternately in and out so that the stem 
seems to skip gaily across the pattern, its proper 
role appearing incidental to its somewhat random 
progress. Across the stem systems and between the 
great flowers extends a mad luxuriance of small- 
scale vegetation—vines, sprays of little florets, 
Chinese cloud and fungus forms (the “chih”), 
which upon occasion will adopt snail or nautilus 
shapes, and, eventually, in several rather late exam- 
ples, stiff little plants,’ such as we expect in the rugs 
of Mogul India.+ 

In most cases lateral symmetry has been followed 
in the drafting of the great flowers of each trans- 
verse row across the field. The inner pair will have 
the same contour. The two outer will have a differ- 
ent pattern. This is not always so. All four may 
vary.° It has been noted that in certain instances 
lateral symmetry in coloring has been avoided, even 
though the flowers form exact pairs in draftsman- 
ship, and it has been suggested that carpets which 
show this peculiarity were intended for use in pairs, 
so that an over-all symmetry would result, encom- 
passing both carpets when they lay side by side. 
Unfortunately such pairs of carpets do not seem to 
have survived together in the same hands to prove 
the point. Nevertheless, carpets with such comple- 
mentary designs and color did exist in different 
collections until quite recently.® 

Evidently there was a second series of vase car- 
pets in which two ogee lattice schemes, rather than 
three, occupied the field together, and the individ- 
ual panels of one might be given differing ground 
colors. This practice seems to have degenerated into 
a single lattice-stem system of that sort, and beyond 
this into a simple ogee lattice spread over the field 
without’such color variations. By this time the vases 
probably no longer occurred in the design. 

The vase carpets have been a very popular class, 
but comparisons between them have usually been 
possible only through book illustrations and photo- 
graphs. Very few are normally on display, and 
those well scattered. In America, recently, one vase 
carpet with a blue ground was being shown in the 
Cincinnati Museum of Art’ and a later example 
with red ground, a loan from a private collection, 
was on the floor of a furnished room in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, where the former Stemrich vase 
rug, gift of Lt. Col. Deering Howe,® was in storage. 
The fragmentary rug with dark blue-violet field, 
formerly Heinrich Jacoby’s and since given by Jo- 


seph V. McMullan to the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard,® was on tour with the traveling show of 
the McMullan Collection.’° If one were to visit Win- 
terthur (Delaware) at the right season, one might 
see the unusually long duPont vase carpet,!! other- 
wise in storage. This would be the total on public 
view, unless for an incidental fragment, as in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art.1? In the Baltimore 
Museum of Art the former Clarence Mackay rug * 
was stored; as were the strange, gargantuan Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick carpet ** and the reduced 
Ballard rug ** at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and the late Cassirer Collection rug in dia- 
mond panels, a loan to the Detroit Institute of 
Arts.1° The intact Jacoby rug on red ground,” 
whatever its true nature, had dropped out of sight 
and Nellie Ballard White’s *® was not available for 
study. Random fragments could be produced at the 
Brooklyn Museum, at Cleveland, at the Fogg Mu- 
seum, at Baltimore (Museum of Art) but not, due 
to reconstruction, for the time being at Boston.’® 

In Europe the Victoria & Albert ; in London was 
showing six or more attractive pieces, two of them 
complete, under glass in various parts of the 
museum.”° A complete vase rug might be seen at 
the Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon,” together 
with a Kirman variant;?? and the former Figdor 
vase rug,”* perhaps, in the Thyssen Museum at Cas- 
tagnola in Switzerland. Several fragments were on 
show together at the Musée des Tissus in Lyons *4 
and at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam.” A frag- 
ment of a once-fine carpet was in the gallery in East 
Berlin 7° and other fragments were hanging in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris?” and in the 
Museum of Applied Art in Vienna.’* Some tiny but 
most interesting bits were displayed in the Ethno- 
graphic Museum in Munich.”° 

The largest group of fragmentary vase rugs, to- 
gether with complete garden and arabesque Kirman 
rugs, in the Burrell Collection,*° was in dead stor- 
age in Glasgow; other pieces were stored at the 
Victoria & Albert *1 and several very unusual small 
ones, very tattered, in the Museum of Decorative 
Art at Budapest.*? At least one fine fragment was at 
the Hermitage in Leningrad.*? The carpets once 
owned by Miss Brown of Glasgow ** and by Lady 
Baillie ** had vanished into as many private collec- 
tions in England, and Willy Ginzkey’s rug °° in Vi- 
enna had disappeared from sight completely, as had 
the Benson rug *’ in Britain. Farther to the east, 
several remarkable vase rugs were in the public dis- 
play of the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in 
Istanbul;** in Teheran there apparently was a very 
curious, shaped rug, rather like an equilateral 
cross; °° and there are reports of a somewhat frag- 
mentary example with a green ground in a museum 
in Bagdad. 

As one calls the roll, how few can be studied to 
any advantage—much less compared, one with an- 
other! One collection can be seen only once in a 
year, at the time of annual inspection, by appoint- 
ment. Several museums close for the winter; in 
others, carpets may be rotated depending on the 


season or else retired for long intervals; in some 
places reconstruction projects interfere with view- 
ing. Doubtless a comparative exhibition of vase car- 
pets on an international scale has long been over- 
due. 

In contrast to this uneven picture of the world’s 
store of these carpets, the Textile Museum possesses 
a considerable range of vase rug examples, for the 
most part fragmentary, which are not often on dis- 
play, it is true, but which can readily be made 
available for comparative study. 

Previous generations of rug scholars have devel- 
oped a curiously inverted chronology for certain 
classes of carpets with lattice designs, based upon 
the Western art-historical theory which held that 
each art form tended to pass through a primitive or 
archaic stage, a developed stage and a degenerate 
one. According to this reasoning, the most pedes- 
trian vase rugs with the most frozen border pattern- 
ings became the oldest, while the most imaginative, 
curvilinear and free must be regarded as the latest 
in date; the vase rugs must have been derived from 
the obviously related and much cruder dragon rugs 
of the Caucasus; and the most confused and indis- 
tinguishable of these dragon rugs might be dated 
back as far as the 15th? or even the 13th 
centuries.** 

This theory could be cherished the more, inas- 
much as handsome and showy, complete examples 
of these stiff “early” vase rugs and of these badly 
drawn “archaic” dragon rugs were available, had 
already drawn much favorable attention, and could 
be shown and illustrated freely without apologies 
for bad condition. It is not now suggested that 
there was any intentional distortion of the facts. It 
was simply in line with the thinking of the times to 
accept this, and perhaps it has involved too much 
trust in the subconscious. 

Surely the true theory of design and the actual 
progression were quite different from this. Surely 
“archaic periods” had little part in the establish- 
ment of specific patterns in the Near East, such as 
the vase design or the dragon design, although 
there doubtless were archaic periods for the Herat 
rug, the Kirman rug and the Kuba rug as types of 
manufacture. Surely the vase design and the dragon 
design, as we know them, are the end products of 
careful cartoons by skilful designers and the var- 
ious examples that have come down to us represent 
merely so many stages in the gradual degeneration 
of those designs. If this is true, we can expect the 
oldest examples, generally speaking, to be the most 
fragmentary. It will be the most artistic and natur- 
alistic pieces that we must place in the 16th century, 
while the stiffer, more prosaic (and more com- 
plete) rugs recede into the 17th and pave the 
way for the even less inspired product of the 
18th. The dragon rugs, whose animal forms de- 
rived from those of 16th and 17th century Persian 
rugs, and through these from Chinese art quite 
recognizably, are the less likely, therefore, to pre- 
date the 17th century, but more apt, as their designs 
tend to break down, to stem from the 18th and the 


Fig. 1 Textile Museum R 33.6.5. 16th century vase rug 
fragment, from Lamm Collection. ~~ 


19th, which will accord more readily with their 
present physical state as carpets—rather than as 
art works. 

A revised prospect of vase rug chronology must 
give premier place to the Textile Museum’s R 33.6.5 
(Fig. 1) ,4? a fragment from the Lamm Collection in 
Sweden, and to the companion piece, which lay 
across the center line of the same carpet, in the Mu- 
seum of Islamic Art in Cairo,** together with a 
large fragment from the lower end of a different 
carpet, in the Sarre Collection ‘+ and sundry smaller 
pieces here and there. These rugs must have been 
marvelously beautiful when still unworn and undam- 
aged. They show a single border stripe in which 


rosettes or palmettes alternate with gracefully sweep- 
ing sprays of tiny blossoms or berries. This stripe 
may best be studied in the (throne?) rug with 
curving lancet leaves, owned by the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art (Fig. 2), but now housed at the Textile 
Museum—a carpet which gives an excellent impres- 
sion of the ethereal beauty attained in these mid- 
16th century Kirman creations. The Lamm/Cairo 
carpet has presented a fantastically charming floral 
display upon a deep blue field, in which the won- 
drously detailed blooms have repeated symmetrically 
across the carpet, but have changed coloring from 
left to right. The half-vases at the sides near the 
top, and the one inverted on the central axis, part 
way down (seen in the Cairo fragment), are very 
reasonable Chinese ceramic forms, shown without 
the brackets which become customary in later car- 
pets and without the fragile, ear-like handles which 
will then become so popular. The neck and base 
are stout and the arabesque and floral decoration 
is planned to enhance the form of the jar itself. 
The triple-stem layout of the field is present, hold- 
ing the great floral jewels firmly in their settings, 
but does so unobstrusively. In the Sarre fragment, 
vase forms and border are even more graceful—the 
rug perhaps the oldest by a few years. 

The harmonious border stripe seen in these early 
fragments becomes simplified and stiffened in a bat- 
tered and incomplete rug with red ground, showing 
only half of the normal pattern width in its field, 
Textile Museum R 33.6.7 (Fig. 3),*° and in a very 
weathered large fragment with a ground which once 
was orange in color: R 33.6.10 (Fig. 4).*° In both 
of these pieces there has been lateral symmetry in 
the coloring as well as in the drafting of the flower 
forms. In the first, the blossoms have been more 
prominent in the design, but no vase forms survive. 
In the second, the intermediate floral arrangements 
between the large palmettes tend to become more 
formal and to push these major elements apart and 
to diminish their importance. There is a pair of 
vases on elaborate “moon-brackets” towards the 
top of the rug; a single vase seems to betray its 
presence on the central axis in the worn area near 
the base. Two half-vases peep out at the sides. Their 
shoulders are accentuated at the expense of narrow 
bases, and ear-like handles have been added beside 
the necks. The original attractiveness of these rugs 
cannot be judged in view of their present condition. 
The border of the second rug shows guard stripes, 
a feature perhaps borrowed from other centers. 
With this carpet we may well have entered the 17th 
century, but most of its great blossoms still retain 
quite adequate balance in their drawing. 

In contrast to these, R 33.6.11 (Fig. 5) 47 still is 
decidedly a show rug and, when owned by Baron 
Heinrich Tucher von Simmelsdorf in Vienna, was 
the subject of a color plate. Its big flowers observe 
symmetry in color as well as in form and the two 
vases, inverted near the constructional bottom of 
the field, have very narrow necks and bases and 
they stand upon quite constricted brackets. Near 
this level, at the sides of the field, double-curved 


Fig. 2 The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the W. A. Clark Collection 26.278. 
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Very possibly a 16th century throne rug. 
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Fig. 5 Textile Museum R 33.6.11. 
Typical 17th century vase carpet, 
from Tucher Collection. 


lancet leaves like long feathers enclose hoards of 
varicolored sequins. Most of the flowers are reason- 
ably well-shaped, but some are large enough to 
crowd the composition unduly. The dark blue bor- 
der has become very stiff indeed, its little florets 
marshaled in rows of threes. The carpet compares 
favorably with Mrs. White’s, the Stemrich and Ja- 
coby rugs, Lady Baillie’s and the ones in Cincinnati 
and Lisbon “8 as typical 17th century Kirman vase 
products. Probably no earlier than mid-century, 
however, are two fragmentary Textile Museum rugs 
whose compound borders show varied interlaces of 
somewhat crudely drawn arabesque bands, a theme 
perhaps originally developed at Herat, and possibly 


brought to Kirman from India.*® In the form which 
it assumes in R 33.6.12 (Fig. 6),°° this border 
usually is accompanied by an inner guard stripe of 
reciprocal fleurs-de-lis. This fragment shows the 
characteristic field arrangement, on a dark blue 
ground, with symmetry in form but not in color 
across the center line. The lilies are rather poorly 
drawn, as is the oblong flower on the central axis, 
and the vine systems no longer follow their proper 
routes, distorting the shape of the individual panels. 
The sequined half-vases at the sides of the field have 
awkwardly flattened shoulders, and the surviving 
base of one at the top of the field would prove most 
unsteady if translated into fired clay. 


Fig. 6 Textile Museum R 33.6.12. Fragment from a large carpet with blue ground. 
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Fragment R 33.6.1 (Fig. 7) + presumably comes 
from the same white-ground carpet as the often-il- 
lustrated fragment at Vienna.?* The border is a bit 
more graceful than in the piece last mentioned, and 
the inner guard is the most elaborate to be seen in 
any vase rug, with its alternation of cartouche and 
quatrefoil. The swirling secondary floral decoration 
of the field has become so detailed and important 
that the great flowers must be reduced in scale, and 


. : Fig. 8 Textile Museum R 33.6.4. Frag- 
Fig. 7 Textile Museum R 33.6.1. A very provocative fragment with white mentary 16th century rug with varicolored 
: a panels, 
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so form a less impressive feature of the design than 
in the other carpets surveyed thus far. In this re- 
gard the contrast with the Lamm fragment (Fig. 1) 
or the fragment in Philadelphia,®? in which the 
great blooms control the field, will be found instruc- 
tive. The large blossoms themselves become 
flattened and distorted in this piece, and the distinc- 
tion between vase and bracket no longer is clearly 
understood. They merge together in the Textile Mu- 
seum’s fragment, trailing off into a dragon’s head 
which provides a charming conceit, but one which 
would present problems for a potter. The stem sys- 
tems have stiff and angular passages, but they 
understand their courses much better then they did 
in R 33.6.12 (Fig. 6). However, the age of this frag- 
ment is open to question. 

All of these rugs and fragments have shown the 
standard, expected layout of three overlapping ogee 
lattice systems. The alternate design, in which a sys- 
tem of mercurial budding stems divides the surface 
into varicolored panels, has been familiar in illus- 
trations of a carpet formerly in the Berlin collection 
and its mate from the Clarence Mackay Collection, 
now in the Baltimore Museum of Art.® A reduced 
version has passed from Miss Brown of Glasgow to 
a private collection in London,** and a less sure- 
footed one was in a dealer’s stock in Cairo ** many 
years ago. To judge again by the borders, the oldest 
and sole 16th century survival of this class must be 
the sadly shattered and reconstituted fragment 
R 33.6.4 (Fig. 8)*° in the Textile Museum, whose in- 
dividual panels were more elongated and graceful, 
and whose secondary stem system was more coher- 
ent and assured. Too ruinous and worn for display, 
we may still find in it an intimation of the elegance 
and charm which once marked the earlier examples 
of this type. 

In one of the most commonly pictured vase car- 
pets, that from the Mosque of Sokullu Mehmet 
Pasha, now in the Museum of Turkish and Islamic 
Art in Istanbul,°* the wiry stems of the usual lattic- 
ing have been replaced by large lancet leaves or by 
compound lancet leaf forms, which limit the multi- 
colored panels to diamond shape. Each panel in- 
cludes four prominent blossoms, for one of which 
may at times be substituted a vase with its “moon- 
bracket”. Fragments of several other rugs of this 
type will be found in a number of museums and 
collections. Usually these show at the rear a copious 
shag of yarn ends trailing from uncut Senna knots, 
so as to form a built-in rug pad for warmth and 
resilience under foot. Similar treatments had oc- 
curred previously, as in the Berlin dragon-and- 
phoenix and the Marby *” rugs and in some of the 
fragments said to have been found at Fostat (Old 
Cairo) ,°° and would appear again in the Soumak 
rugs of the Caucasus. However, other than in these 
vase carpets we do not find this custom observed in 
Persian rugs of the classic period. In the Textile 
Museum four fragments with orange shag, from a 
rug similar to that in Istanbul, but possibly a little 
earlier in date, have been rejoined to form R 33.6.3 
(Fig. 9).5° A bit of guard stripe suggests a border 
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Fig. 9 Textile Museum R 33.6.3 (top). Quadruple frag- 
ment with shag at back. 


Fig. 10 Textile Museum R 33.6.2 (bottom). Vase rug 
fragment with shag. ~ ——— 


Fig. 10a Charles Grant Ellis examining vase rug frag- 
ment in West Berlin. Photo by Dr. May H. Beattie. 


that had also been of the same type. Fragments in 
the Rijksmuseum © and in the Otten Collection in 
Amsterdam may derive from this same carpet. 

An additional fragment in the Textile Museum, R 
33.6.2 (Fig. 10),°* considering the inept shaping of 
its vase, may be from a later carpet. A striking fea- 
ture of the fragment in the Victoria & Albert,*? 
from a rug of this sort with a border of intersecting 
arabesque bands, much as in our R 33.6.12 (Fig. 
6), is the change in the color of the shag to an 
Indian red behind the inner guard stripe and then 
to a medium blue behind the balance of the border. 
On the other hand, in another fragment of the same 
type in West Berlin (Fig. 10a) ,°* whose border is 
more like that of the rug in Istanbul,®* none of the 
shag is dyed the red shade, but the blue shag extends 
within the border for about two inches. A small 
piece in the Ethnographic Museum in Munich * 
may have come from the same carpet. 

In a fourth type of vase rug design, the field sim- 
ply displays a single ogee lattice systems of stems, 
and in each panel appears a complete flowering 
plant or shrub in the Mogul Indian manner.* In one 
large carpet of this sort, now parted and scattered 
through several collections,** the stems formed ar- 
abesques and occasionally a panel would show, 
instead of the shrub, a vase upon its bracket. In a 
fragment at Dusseldorf °° the ogee panels are less 
compressed, and the transition becomes easy to Tex- 
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tile Museum R 33.3.1 (Fig. 11) ,°’ which appears to 
be 18th century in date, even though its rather un- 
graceful border of cypresses, transversely placed, in 
alternation with flowering trees, can be found in a 
vase rug of late 17th century character in the Euro- 
pean art market.*° To pieces such as these in 
Dusseldorf and Washington so many relationships 
can be traced that it would provide ample material 
for a separate article. This might begin with Mogul 
rugs with simple latticework,®® touch upon several 
Persian and Sinkiang classes 7° with similar layouts, 
but often with varicolored panels rather than a sin- 
gle ground color, as was the case in two types of 
vase rugs. This scheme eventually descends into the 
lattice-less rugs of Joshghan™ and the ordinary 
prayer rugs of Daghestan and Shirvan in the 
Caucasus.” 

Probably we will never have a sure knowledge of 
the ancestry of the vase carpets. We may surmise 
that their layouts and various of their palmette forms 
were derived from silk textiles, perhaps cross-fertili- 
zations of the “pointed oval” and “wavy stem” pat- 
terns of Chinese gold brocades, damasks and the 
like, as illustrated by von Falke *? and Feddersen,”* 
with other floral forms adopted from drawings and 
paintings, again with Chinese influences at work. 
Most of the surviving rugs had a ground of a some- 
what purplish red which has proved corrosive and 
has tended to cause the pile to disintegrate gradu- 


Fig. 11 Textile Museum R 33.3.1. A late vase rug deriva- 
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ally wherever this dyeing process has been used. 
Dark blues apparently were favorite ground colors 
too, and occasionally one finds orange, green or 
ivory white; in late examples, yellow. All of these 
field colors but green are represented in the Textile 
Museum’s vase rug collection. The decoration is 
usually carried out in a remarkably wide range of 
colors and tones—more than in most other types of 
carpets. 

The vase carpets represent no more than one 
group of designs among a considerable number 
which share the same set of technical and chromatic 
characteristics. Many must reproduce fashions 
which followed one another closely, if they were not 
indeed woven during the same period more or less 
interchangeably, as purchasers might prefer. Cer- 
tainly they were fundamentally a commercial pro- 
duction, granting that the finer grade would have 
been suitable for court uses. Still, we find metal 
thread used in only one instance, and that not a rug 
of top quality."* Their most conspicuous feature is 
their “double-warping”, which merely means that in 
each adjacent pair of warps, one is brought to lie in 
front of the other by the manner of construction. 
Between the knot rows pass three shoots of weft. 
The first and third of these are normally of wool, 
are stout, often are plied, and have been pulled taut 
across the rug so that they form a somewhat resi- 
lient layer or pad within the rug, with half of the 
warps above and half below it, and the knots of pile 
material passing through this layer up to the sur- 
face of the carpet. Usually these wefts are of mixed 
brown fibers, making use of material unsuitable for 
dyeing, yet surprisingly often they will include 
yarns of many of the colors which are found in the 
field pattern, sometimes in bands of variable width. 
The second shoot of weft, which holds the fabric to- 
gether, is thin and very sinuous, having only 
sufficient tension to keep the warps firmly in their 
places. It may be of silk or of cotton, rarely of fine 
wool, and customarily is not plied, although two 
strands may run side by side in the shoot, these not 
being necessarily of the same material. Thus the 
weft is frequently so inconsistent and so lacking in 
uniformity that it gives the impression that the 
weavers have inserted almost any material that 
might come to hand and seem suitable for the pur- 
pose. What a contrast to the conformity in weft 
treatment found in the classic Turkish rugs! 

In certain of these Kirman pieces, light transverse 
streaks are visible, crossing the carpet at variable 
intervals of several inches or more, and upon close 
examination these will be found to be caused by the 
absence of the sinuous middle shoot of weft. It has 
been suggested that this change was made to mark 
the completion of a day’s work. On the other hand, 
if the straight weft at these points was made un- 
usually heavy, it might be inferred that the intention 
was to beat down upon the weft here with especial 
force, through which the slender strands of sinuous 
weft might be ruptured. The resultant lines of bald- 
ness would not occur on the face of the carpet until 
the pile had worn very low. A similar practice will 
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Fig. 12 Textile Museum R 33.3.2. Shrub rug fragment. 


be seen in many of the Caucasian dragon rugs, ex- 
cept that in those a single shoot serves in place of 
the normal two. In the vase carpets the knotting 
method is the Senna, or Persian, open at the left. 
(Some of the older Kirman rugs also show “jufti” 
Senna knots, which are made on four warps rather 
than the standard two.) 

The presence of the kind of structure just de- 
scribed, together with the precision of draftsman- 
ship and the variety of the patterns, has led most 
students to attribute these rugs to the Kirman dis- 
trict where, however, cotton has supplanted wool 
and silk for weft in the modern products, doubtless 
on a cost basis, and the color range has recently 


Fig. 13 Textile Museum R 33.3.4. Shrub rug with medal- 
lion scheme, from McMullan Collection. 
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been much more limited. The Kirman carpets of 
the past century still show a remarkable versatility 
in their designs, although this represents to a con- 
siderable degree the influence of passing fashions, 
with cartoons of certain types losing favor and 
being replaced by others. 

The double-warped Kurdish carpets from the 
neighborhood of Bijar, which sometimes copy the 
16th and 17th century Kirman patterns, may very 
possibly represent an effort of these people to imi- 
tate and reproduce South Persian structure as well as 
design in their rugs. However, this is likely to be 
executed entirely in wool, warp as well as weft, and 
the drawing is apt to be much below Kirman 
standards. 

The Kirman repertoire was a broad one: vase 
rugs, arabesque rugs, garden rugs, tree rugs, medal- 
lion and animal rugs, compartment rugs, shrub 
rugs, clasping lancet-leaf rugs—together with all 
sorts of hybrid combinations of these types. We 
have noted complete flowering plants or shrubs, for 
instance, in one variety of vase rug.® Such plants 
occur in offset rows as a simple field pattern in bat- 
tered, but complete rugs in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art %® and in the Metropolitan Museum,” 
and as corner fragments in the Brooklyn Museum 78 
and in the Textile Museum, R 33.3.2 (Fig. 12).7° 
Their common border design again is one that is 
found in several vase rugs.®° The pattern of offset 
shrubs in rows could also be combined with a me- 
dallion and cornerpiece scheme, as in two carpets of 
the Joseph V. McMullan Collection,®* one of which 
he has presented to the Textile Museum, R 33.3.4 
(Fig. 13).8? The cornerpieces of this rug follow 
closely the pattern of those in an intact arabesque 
carpet in the Burrell Collection in Glasgow,’* but 
we have no precedent for the original central oval, 
now rewoven. The border, a simplified version of 
that in R 33.3.2, (Fig. 12), has several parallels. 

The so-called “Sanguszko Group” ®° of carpets 
with animal figures, sometimes with humans and of- 
ten with medallion systems, shows the same con- 
struction and much the same color range as the 
vase rugs.°° Whether they are of Kirman manufac- 
ture or were made by weavers from Kirman who 
were, working in some other center, we cannot now 
tell. ‘The group is represented in the Textile Museum 
by one small fragment, R 33.2.1 (Fig. 14) ,8” from a 
medallion carpet which must have been very similar 
to a rug in the Victoria & Albert Museum.** A 
smaller piece in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton °° may have come from the same rug. Field de- 
sign, cartouches with kylins looking backwards to- 
wards each other, medallion contour, border with 
animal combats between clasping lancet leaves are 
much the same, but the color arrangement differs, as 
does the introduction of houri forms in place of ara- 
besque bands in the centerpiece. The free use of all 
sorts of animal figures, even wak-wak vines in the 
outer guard stripe, provides a great contrast to the 
prevailingly floral content of the vase and shrub 
rugs. However, other types of Kirman rugs also 
have contained animal forms.*° 


Fig. 14 


The exquisite carpet from the Clark Collection 
_ of the Corcoran Gallery of Art mentioned earlier, 
26.278 (Fig. 2),°' with coiling vine scrolls, palm- 
ettes clasped by delicate lancet leaves, and a fasci- 
nating tangle of blossoming trees which under- 
lies these, is in many ways the most beautiful an- 
tique carpet which has survived. Such design 
elements may all have been borrowed from early 
East Persian models, even the conceit of finishing 
each vine off with a curving lancet leaf. The drafts- 
manship of the great palmettes and of the border, 
however, are Kirman, in the manner of the early 
vase rug fragments (Fig. 1). This type of pattern, 
with its prominent sweeping leaves, apparently was 
popular, judging by the variety of its surviving 
members, and by the copying that went on in other 
places. Several of the small fragments in the Ethno- 
graphic Museum in Munich ” suggest how the Cor- 
coran rug’s design might be carried out by a 
different artist, with palmettes adorned with ara- 
besque detailing and a very fat blossom upon the 
central axis, yet surprisingly feathery “chih”. In a 
great carpet in Istanbul,®* the pairs of clasping lan- 
cet leaves have been added to a rather shaky vase 
rug layout, in double the usual format, with eight 
of the great blossoms in each row across the field. 
Professor Kiihnel has illustrated a more modest ex- 
ample from a private collection.®* 

In an exceptional early 17th century version in 
the Gulbenkian Foundation Collection is Lisbon,2? 
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Textile Museum R 33.2.1, Rug fragment of “Sanguszko Group”. 


the effect is that of a pyrotechnic display, with 
curving cores in the blossoms, which were merely 
wiry in the Corcoran rug, becoming so assertive a 
factor that they combine with the position of the 
curved leaves to create two rows of spinning pin- 
wheels down the length of the field. With the pas- 
sage of time, rendition of the sweeping lancet pat- 
tern becomes humdrum, as in one of the rugs 
formerly in Miss Brown’s Collection,®> and eventu- 
ally, in the late 17th and 18th centuries, turns de- 
generate and disordered, as seen in a Burrell Collec- 
tion fragment in the Glasgow Museum.** This 
preserves the cypress, flowering trees and “‘chih” of 
the Corcoran rug, but the grace evident in that mas- 
terpiece has fled. A final stage occurs in a very 
badly drawn Textile Museum fragment, R 33.6.8 
(Fig. 15),°’ whose curious border, with two leaves 
clasping a cypress, indicates one possible source for 
several Caucasian field designs.°* Miserable as this 
piece looks in black and white illustration, it retains 
much of the attractiveness of the old Kirman vase 
rug palette. The same can be said of R 33.6.6 (Fig. 
16),°° a last Textile Museum rug fragment from 
Kirman, in which there are passages of good draw- 
ing among the various blossoms, including one an- 
guished animated fringed palmette, upon whose 
throat is munching a happy little orange hedgehog 
(cp. the white cats in the pendants of the “Corona- 
tion Carpet” in Los Angeles and the comparable 
rug in East Berlin) .1°° The blooms and the flower- 
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Fig. 15 Textile Museum R 33.6.8. Kirman fragment with 
remarkable border. : 


ing branches derive from the vase and the shrub 
rugs, but there no longer is a stem-lattice to disci- 
pline the design, so that shrubs appear merely to 
spring from flowers, and there is little logic in the 
placement of the curving lancet leaves. 

Probably no other group of classic Persian rugs 
has been imitated more repeatedly by modern weav- 
ers than the vase rugs. Usually these copies will be- 
tray themselves most readily in improper propor- 
tions or dimensions, and then in the deadness or 
other peculiarities of the dye range, not to mention 
carelessness of layout or in the rendition of individ- 
ual motives. Rather deceptive effects have been pro- 
vided by taking some old Kirman foundation whose 
surface pattern was undesirable, or had been largely 
erased through erosion of the red of the ground 
and through wear, and reknotting the entire rug to 
a new design, which might or might not be of vase 
rug type. The heavy layer of brown wool weft that 
is characteristic of the old Kirman rugs is found in 
two ruinous modern carpets in the Textile Mu- 
seum’s collection (R 33.24.1 and R 33.24.2). These 
pieces have strange designs, doubtless intended to 
make them easier to sell, but dismal color schemes. 
Neither of these two rugs has a pattern that can be 
related to the Kirman antiques, but there is another 
recent rug in the collection, a small one, that sup- 
plies this lack: R 33.6.9 (Fig. 17).1°! To “gild the 
lily”, it is entirely of silk. Like the real Kirmans, it 
is double-warped, but this is done with the use of 
two weft shoots rather than three. Also the silk weft 
has been dyed in various colors which emulate, but 
cannot compare with the motley shades of the wool 
weft in the originals. The lattice-vines do not al- 
ways follow their proper courses, especially at the 
ends of the piece, and the considerable dispropor- 
tions in the flowers from row to row tend to create 
confusion within the individual ogee panels. One 
would not, in a vase rug, expect a row of four vases 
across the base of the field, with the vine systems 
devoting so much attention to them, and it might be 
difficult to find prototypes for many of the elaborate 
blossoms. Above all, it is the color range of the rug 
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Fig. 16 Textile Museum R 33.6.6. Kirman rug of vase 
type with animal infestation. 


Fig. 17 Textile Museum R 33.6.9. A fake vase rug in silk. 
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that is unacceptable—almost invariably the first ele- 
ment to arouse suspicions and, in the long run,-to 
unmask the deceptive. Not infrequently a counter- 
feit rug has been provided with distinctive features 
which may assist in distracting attention from its 
intrinsic falsity. Here there are at least four: the 
size; the material; the peculiarity of its shape, with 
the upper left-hand corner prolonged into a flap; 
the three vertical rows of diagonal blossoms instead 
of the normal four. In each horizontal group of 
three, all have the same form. The central blossom 
differs in coloring from the other two. This is the 
scheme of the great, thirty-one foot vase carpet 
from the Edith Rockefeller McCormick Collection, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art,'° which is an 
exceptional carpet in itself. It was begun as an un- 
balanced arabesque rug, but after about eighteen 
inches of field had been woven, the pattern was ab- 
ruptly changed to an unbalanced vase design, which 
continued for the remainder of the field length. It 
was overblown and somewhat ungraceful in the 
great McCormick carpet, but how unsatisfactory the 
same arrangement looks on this miniature scale! 

Even this little harlequin outrider of the vase 
carpets serves its useful purpose as a jog to self. 
satisfaction, and so takes its place, the ultimate 
one, in the series of rugs and fragments in the Tex- 
tile Museum which collectively create there such a 
well-stocked and valuable center for the study of the 
classic Kirman rug. 


NOTES 


1For some of the comments on this class see: Pope 1939: 
pp. 2372-88; Erdmann 1941: pp. 174-189; Bode and Kiihnel 
1958: pp. 131-140; Erdmann 1960: pp. 37-40. Also Werner 
Grote-Hasenbalg published a series of four articles on “Die 
persischen Vasenteppiche des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts” in 
Heimtex between Dec. 1953 and April 1954. 

2 Erdmann 1960: fig. n (p. 38). 

3a) Victoria & Albert Museum 719-1897. Pope 1939: Pl. 
1227; 

b) Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. McMullan 
1965: Pl. 16; 

c) Ginzkey Coll., Vienna. Bode and Kiihnel 1922: Abb. 
36; 

d) Jaipur Palace. Martin 1908: fig. 182; 

e) Lyons, Musée des Tissus 25,568. 

4Dimand 1966: Pl. XII, XII. 

5 Lyons, Musée des Tissus 25,385 (one vertical row miss- 
ing, with a run of end border added on that side). 

6a) East Berlin, Islamisches Museum 98,1. Sarre and 
Trenkwald 1926-29, Vol. 2, Pl. 6; and Baltimore, Museum 
of Art 42.59. Kelley and Gentles 1947: No. 6. 

b) East Berlin, Islamisches Museum 1.2656. Erdmann 
1960: fig. 73; and, once Lady Baillie’s, Pope 1939: Pl. 
1225. 

7 1953.324. 

8 Sarre and Martin 1912: Vol. 1, Pl. 53. 

9 Jacoby 1923: Tafel 2; McMullan 1965: Pl. 16. 

10 McMullan 1966. 

1159.907. Dilley 1931: Pl. XIII (shown folded at bottom 
of field, which is actually more than twice this length). 


12 55-65-28, Williams Collection (55-65-40 in storage). 

13 42.59, See note 6. 

14 43,121.2. Pope 1926: No. 16. 

15 22,100.68. Jacobsen 1962: Pl. 24. 

16 Erdmann 1941: Abb. 20. 

17 Pope 1926: No. 18. Should have additional study. 

18 Idem 1939: Pl. 1226. Should have additional study. 

19 a) Brooklyn 32.60; 

b) Cleveland 22.349; 

c) Fogg 1948.89; 

d) Baltimore 59.39, 59.40; 

e) Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 04.251, 04.1698, 05.1, 
08.438, 32.90, 64.2102. The last of these was Wiet 1935: 
T. 11, Pl. 20. 

20a) 364-1897. Wolfe 1927: Pl. I; 

b) 127-1884. Victoria and Albert 1920: Pl. VI; 

c) 719-1897, Pope 1939: Pl. 1227; 

d) T.57-1929, Ibid.: Pl. 1218; 

e) 453-1884. [bid.: Pl. 1220; 

f) 1067-1901; 

g) the related arabesque rug fragment 1825-1888. 

21 No. 70. Gray and Kiihnel 1963: No. 80. 

22 No. 66. Pope 1939: Pl. 1235. 

23 Sarre 1908: Pl. X. 

24 25,385, 25,568, 28,153, 30,259, 31,091. 

25 N.M. 12106. Otten 1948: Pl. V; N.M. 12350. Ibid.: Pl. 
VII; Br. 518 (loan); Br. 522 (loan) Ibid.: Pl. IV. 

26 Tslamisches Museum 1.2656. See note 6. 

27D 10556, D 27656. 

28 Or, 359. Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. 1, Pl. 23. 

29 14-47-30,31,31a; 14-47-32; 14-47-33; 14-47-34; 32-50-18 
also. 

80 Especially 9/5, 9/7, 9/8, 9/10, 9/22. See Beattie 1961: 
pp. 164-67. (The others: 9/3, 9/4, 9/2.) 

i as 994-1886, 220-1892. (Martin 1908: fig. 187 for 
ast. 

82 62,111, 24.411. 

33 V T 997, 

84 Pope 1939: Pl. 1221, 1228, 1236. The second of these 
is also Martin 1908: Pl. XVII. 

35 Pope 1939: Pl. 1225, 

36 Bode and Kiihnel 1922: Abb. 36. (Fragmentary). 

37 Martin 1908: Pl. XXI before repair; Erdmann 1941: 
Abb. 18 afterward. 

38 No. 798, 656. 

39 Erdmann 1966: Abb. 274. 

#0 Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. IL, text on PI. 3. 

41 Martin 1908: p. 116. 

42 Old number R 3.45. For color, see [bid.: Pl. XVI. 8'5” 
x 38". Warp Z4S ivory cotton, some dyed orange. Welt 
shoots 1 and 3: 2Z and Z2S natural brown wool mixtures, 
also wool dyed in blues, pink, yellow-orange, etc., also ivory 
wool, appearing in single strands or in bands. Weft shoot 
2: U ivory silk. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 1744 horiz. by 16 vert., or 280 
knots to the sq. in. 

#3 Wiet 1935: T. 12, Pl. 20. 

#4 Erdmann 1960: Abb. 74. 

45 Old number R 3.14. 63” x 310”. Warp: Z4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: 2Z and Z wool in light brown 
natural mixtures or dyed light brown, pale buff, beige. Oc- 
casional shoots dyed light medium blue, greenish blue, dark 
blue, red, pink, maroon; also ivory wool. Weft shoot 2: 2Z 
ivory cotton. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knot- 
ting open to the left. 15 horiz. by 11 vert., or 165 knots to 
the sq. in. Traces of inpainting are still visible. 

#6 Old number R 3.29. 96” x 5’6”. Warp: ZA4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool in natural brown mix- 
tures, or dyed medium blue. Also smaller amounts dyed 
pale blue, light medium blue, green, tan; also ivory wool. 
Occasionally Z2S, one strand being ivory cotton and the 
other being light yellow or light green wool. Weft 2: 2Z 
ivory cotton, with narrow bands dyed in pink or light blue. 
This weft has been omitted at intervals 3” to 4” apart, or 
again 144” to 1%" apart, irregularly. Double-warped. Pile: 
2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to the left. 16 horiz. by 12 
vert., or 192 knots to the sq. in. 
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47 Old number R 3.52. Sarre 1908: Pl. V. 13/7” x 6'2”. 
Warp: ZA4S ivory cotton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: 2Z wool, ivory 
or dyed light blue, also pale blue, medium blue or brown. 
Weft shoot 2: 2Z cotton, ivory or dyed pale pink. Double- 
warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to the left. 
14 horiz. by 14 vert., or 196 knots to the sq. in. 

48 White, Pope 1939: Pl. 1226; Stemrich, Sarre and Mar- 
tin 1912: Pl. 53; Jacoby, Pope 1926: No. 18; Baillie, Idem. 
1939: Pl. 1225; Lisbon, Gray and Kiihnel 1963: No. 80. 

49ep. Victoria & Albert Museum T.140-1921. Koechlin 
and Migeon 1928: Pl. C. 

50 Old number R 3.86. 10'6” x 12'2”, Warp: Z4S ivory 
cotton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool dyed dark brown, 
also Z2S natural wool mixtures dyed brown, 2Z wool dyed 
light, medium and dark medium blues, orange, orange- 
brown, yellow and aqua. Weft shoot 2: 2Z light gray cotton. 
Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to 
the left. 14% horiz. by 12 vert., or 174 knots to the sq. in. 

51 Old number R 3.65. 5'8” x 3/2”. Warp Z5S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S natural brown wool 
mixtures, also wool dyed red, blue, orange, perhaps to a de- 
gree in hands. Weft shoot 2: U ivory silk, sometimes dyed 
light blue or red. Double-warped. Pile 2Z wool, in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 22 horiz. by 23 vert., or 506 knots 
to the sq. in. A recent visitor to the museum has pointed 
out to me that in his opinion this fragment’s appearance re- 
sembles that of semi-antique Tabriz work, particularly when 
seen from the back, which does look remarkably fresh for a 
16th or 17th century piece. Although construction and ma- 
terial resemble those of the vase rugs in general, the pile 
yarns, extraordinarily “fat”, “loose” and prominent at the 
back, tend to conceal all of the silk wefts except where 
these themselves have not been given a normal amount of 
tension. Considering this, together with the unusual five- 
strand warp, the effects of certain pile colors and abrashes 
and the peculiarities of the dragon’s head bracket, I am no 
longer convinced that this fragment is either from the same 
source as the other vase rugs, or of the same antiquity. 

52 Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-40, from the Wil- 
liams Collection. 

53 Pope 1939: Pl. 1221. 

54 Wiet 1935: T.42, Pl. 18. 

55 Old number R 3.66. 129” x 3/3”. Warp: Z4S ivory 
cotton, Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S winder ply wool in light 
natural mixtures or dyed brown. Also Z3S wool in light 
mixtures or dyed dull yellow. Also 2Z and Z2S wool dyed 
light medium blue and medium blue, pale green, light red, 
orange. Weft shoot 2: 2Z cotton in ivory, pale blue, or occa- 
sionally 2Z dark blue or light blue or red wool or Z2S 
winder ply wool in light orange, pale brown or pink, or 
light gray cotton, etc. At irregular intervals this shoot may 
be omitted and the remaining consolidated shoot include 6 
or more strands. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 14 horiz. by 13% vert. or 190 
knots to the sq. in. 

56 Sarre and Martin 1912: Vol. 1, Pl. 52; Erdmann 1960: 
Abb. 71. 

57 Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. 2, Pl. 1, 2. 

58 Gothenburg, Roéhss Museum, 320/1935, 324/1935; 
Stockholm, National Museum 46/1936, 229/1935; East Ber- 
lin, Islamisches Museum 1.6357. Fragments with back 
shag from a much earlier era were found in Eastern Tur- 
kestan by Sir Aurel Stein. 

59 Old number R 3.58. 11/9” x 410”. Warp: Z4S ivory 
cotton, Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S natural wool mixtures, or 
wool dyed gray-brown or beige. No brightly colored wefts 
noted, but they may be present, as piece is difficult to exam- 
ine thoroughly. Weft shoot 2: U silk in ivory or dyed red 
or pink. This shoot may be omitted at 1” intervals. Double- 
warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to the left. 
17 horiz. by 16 vert., or 272 knots to the sq. in. The shag at 
the back is 2Z wool, tied in jufti Senna knotting on four 
warps, with collar including two of these, open to the left. 
Length of this, 24%”. Usually there are five rows of pile 
knots between rows of shag. The shag is orange, with ill- 
defined bands of tan, dull pink and yellow-orange toward 
the bottom. Behind the border, there has been Indian red. 


60 N.M. 12016. See note 25. 

61 Old number’R 3.41. 54” x 43”. Warp: ZA4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool, including light natural 
mixtures, dyed in grayish-brown shades, and occasionally 
2Z, wool in ivory or dark medium blue. Weft shoot 2: U 
silk in ivory or beige. This shoot omitted in some cases at 
1” intervals. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z and 3Z wool, in Senna 
knotting open to the left. 18 horiz. by 15 vert. or 270 
knots to the sq. in. The shag at the back is 2Z orange wool, 
tied in jufti Senna knots on four warps, with the collar in- 
cluding two, open to the left. 

62 1067-1901. 

63 Museum fiir islamische Kunst 89,136. 

64 14-47-34, 

65 Sarre Collection, Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. 2, 
Pl. 8; Paris, Musée des Arts Décoratifs 10497, Erdmann 
1960: Abb. 75; Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 05.1, Erd- 
mann 1941: Abb. 23; Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum, 
Burrell Collection 9/22. 

66 Kunstmuseum 11047. 


87 Old number R 3.13. 5’5” x 4’8” Warp: ZAS ivory cot- | 


ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool in natural mixtures, 
“barberpoles” or else dyed brown or, occasionally, red. 2Z 
wool dyed pale, light and medium blues, light green, 
blue-green, dark red, light yellow, etc. Weft shoot 2: Z 
ivory cotton used with a strand of U red, pink or ivory silk. 
Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to 
the left. 14 horiz. by 13 vert., or 182 knots to the sq. in. 
Reduced in length at the base of the field. 

68 Schiirmann 1960: Tafel 25; Beattie 1964: No. 23. 

69 Dimand 1966: Pl. XIV; Lisbon, Museu de Arte 
Antiga No. 53; Victoria & Albert Museum T.403-1910, 
Victoria and Albert 1920: Pl. X1. 

704) Pope 1939: Pl. 1240; Brooklyn Museum, Erickson 
Coll. No. 79, L 63.9.60. 

by {icons & Albert Museum 544-1905. Pope 1939: PI. 
1241A. 

c) L. Bernheimer K. G. [bid.: 1272B. 

d) Glasgow Museum, Burrell Collection 9/88. 

e) Stockholm, National Museum 17/1919, Feddersen 
1961: fig. 220; Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 922.4.86. 
17 Bernheimer 1959: Pl. 80; Edwards 1953: Pl. 365 and 

366. 

72 Brunhammer 1957: Pl. 35. 

73 y, Falke 1913: Vol. 2, Abb. 322, 323, 325, 326. 

74 Feddersen 1961: figs. 213, 214. 

75 Vienna, Museum of Applied Art T8542 (ex Figdor Col- 
lection). Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. 2, Pl. 12. (a 
garden rug). 

76 55-65-27 from the Williams Collection. 

77 22,100.76. Breck and Morris 1923: PI. 10. 

78 46,189.34, 

79 Old number R 3.62. 4’6” X 2'1”. Warp: ZA4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool in natural mixtures or 
dyed brown; 2Z dyed light blue. Weft shoot 2: 2Z or Z,S 
silk in light yellow or cream. This shoot is sometimes omit- 
ted at irregular intervals, perhaps 34” to 5%”. Double- 
warped. Pile 2Z wool, in Senna knotting open to the left. 
174 horiz. by 15 vert., or 262 knots to the sq. in. This was 
the upper left corner of the rug. 

80 Martin 1908: fig. 182; Erdmann 1966: fig. 136. 

81 McMullan 1965: No. 17, 18. 

82 Reg. No. 1965.69.1. 13/0” x 6’0”. Warp: Z4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S natural brown wool mixtures 
and also several blues, rose, red, tan wool. Weft shoot 2: 
2Z or 3Z ivory silk or one Z strand each of ivory cotton 
and ivory or red silk or 2Z ivory cotton. This shoot omitted 
at 34” to 114” intervals. Double-warped. Pile 2Z wool, 
Senna knotting open to the left. 17 horiz. by 15 vert., or 255 
knots to the sq. in. Centerpiece and a considerable area at 
the bottom of the rug rewoven. 

83 9/3, Beattie 1961: fig. 4. 

84 Ginzkey vase rug. Bode and Kiihnel 1922: Abb. 36; 
Amsterdam vase rug loan Br. 522. Otten 1948: Pl. IV; A 
rug with an ogival lattice having a cartouche centering 
each panel, formerly Dumbarton Oaks Coll., No. 4. For a 
ae cee rendition of this design see Schurmann 1960: 

afel 30. 


85 Pope 1939: Pl. 1205, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1210, 
1213, 1214; Erdmann 1941: pp. 169-171, Abb. 15. 

86 This was pointed out to me by May H. Beattie in 1963. 
She has since suggested other ideas which I have taken up, 
such as the relationship between vase rug designs and the 
patterns of the much older Chinese silk fabrics, as well as 
one basis for the omission of occasional weft shoots. 

87 Old number R 3.85. 2’6” x 4/1”. Warp: Z4S cotton, 
dyed light blue. Weft shoots 1 and 3: 2Z wool in light nat- 
ural mixtures and dyed tan, buff, pink, orange, dark, 
medium and light blues, green; also ivory wool. An un- 
usual proportion is dyed in bright colors. Weft shoot 2: U 
cream silk. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, in Senna knotting 
open to the left. 16 horiz. by 15 vert., or 240 knots to the 
sq. in. This was from the left side of the rug. 

88 Pope 1939: Pl. 1208. 

89 20.1848. 

90 Metropolitan Museum 59.75. Bode and Kiihnel 1958: 
fig. 81; Lyons, Musée des Tissus 31,091; L. Bernheimer K. 
G.. Munich. Erdmann 1950: Abb. 38. 

91 8’0” x 6'5”. Warp ZAS ivory cotton. Weft shoots 1 and 
3: 3Z wool in buff, beige, red, orange and ivory. At the top 
of the rug, beige cotton. Weft shoot 2: 2Z beige cotton, At 
bottom of rug, red silk for about eight inches. Double- 
warped. Pile 2Z and 3Z wool, in Senna knotting open to 
the left, with a certain amount of “jufti” Senna knots on 
four warps, the collar either enclosing two or three warps. 
15 horiz. by 19 vert., or 285 knots to the sq. in. 

92 14-47-30, 31, 3la; also 14-47-33. 

93 Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art, No. 798. 

94 Bode and Kiihnel 1958: fig. 88. 

95 Pope 1939: Pl. 1236. 

96 9/15. 

97 Old number R 3.44, 6’2" x 4/3”, Warp: Z4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S or 2Z wool in light natural 
brown mixtures or dyed light brown. Also 2Z wool dyed 
light medium blue, pink or yellow. Weft shoot 2: 2Z pale 
blue or ivory cotton or 2Z light blue wool or Z blue wool. 
This is occasionally omitted. Double-warped. Pile: 2Z wool, 
in Senna knotting open to the left. 15 horiz. by 12 vert., or 
180 knots to the sq. in. From the right side of the rug. 

oe 1923: Pl. 14; Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: Pl. 
20A. 

99 Old number R 3.43. 83" x 3°4”, Warp: Z4S ivory cot- 
ton. Weft shoots 1 and 3: Z2S wool in brown natural mix- 
tures or dyed light brown. Z2S or 2Z wool in ivory or dyed 
red, light red, medium blue, light blue. Weft shoot 2: 22 
pale blue cotton. Double-warped or two-level. 15 horiz. by 
16 vert., or 240 knots to the sq. in. 

100 Bode and Kiihnel 1958: fig. 71; Islamisches Museum 
I.1. Erdmann 1960: Abb. 50. 

101 Old number R 3.82. 8’6” x 3'3”. Warp: S3Z ivory 
silk. Weft two shoots of S3Z ivory silk, this occasionally 
dyed pink, dark slate blue, bright brownish red or black- 
brown. Double-warped. Pile is 2S silk in Senna knotting 
open to the left. Knot count quite variable. 24 horiz. by 
24 vert., or about 576 knots to the sq. in. In another place, 
25 horiz. by 30 vert., or 750 knots to the sq. in. 

102 See note 14, The vase rug Br. 522 on loan to the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam (see note 25) also has this 
scheme of three vertical rows of palmettes. 
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